CHAPTER TWENTY
THE VOYAGE HOME was leisurely, with many hours of sleep for my weary husband. The relaxation of nerves tense from unremitting labour and anxiety acted like a narcotic at first. But on the fifth day out, July 4th, the President consented to address the home-going troops with whom we shared the George Washington. Like ants they swarmed over the ship, climbing ropes and perching on all sorts of things the nautical names of which I do not know.
Among our other fellow passengers were about twenty French war brides of American soldiers. That some of our boys should marry in France had apparently not been foreseen by the authorities, who had made no provision for their brides transportation to America. A tearful appeal to the President, signed by a number of the wives, solved at least a part of the problem.
The transport Great Northern met us at sea with bags of mail and official papers from the White House. These out of the way, my husband was drafting his message to Congress when, off Sandy Hook, a fleet of destroyers met us. In the harbour, Vice-President Marshall, members of the Cabinet and Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York were on hand to bid us welcome home. After an exhilarating day how good it was to reach Washington and see the White House Hmousine, with Robinson at the wheel. And how good to be surrounded, once more, by the simple dignity of the White House, spick and span with cool linen on the chairs and flowers everywhere.
Fondly I had imagined that this would mean the resumption of normal ways of life. With the Peace Treaty ratified, my husband had planned to return to his programme of domestic legislation interrupted by the War. Alas, it was but a dream, with a tragic awakening!
On July loth, two days after his return, the President laid